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MISCELLANY. 


THE CATECHISM., 


Dr. Warts’ “Discourse on the way of instruction by cate- 
chisms, and of the best manner of composing them,” is a work of 
too great value to remain unknown to ne and Sunday school 
teachers. We say unknown, for we have rarely met with it in 
any other form than in the Doctor’s voluminous works, quite beyond 
the reach of most of our readers. We intend toinsert this treatise, 
almost entire, in the present and future numbers of the Magazine, 
and would first call the attention of our readers to his address “To 
the Parents and Governors of Families belonging to the congregation 
which usually assemble for worship in Berry street, London.” 


Christian Friends, beloved in our Lord. 


Since you make a solemn profession of the religion of Christ, 
and build your hopes of a happy eternity upon it, I am well per- 
suaded it is the desire of your souls that your families should be 
trained up in the practice of the same religion, and become heirs of 
eternal happiness together with yourselves. For this end you en- 
Rage their attendance on public worship; but your ministers have 

ittle hope of obtaining this end by all their public labours, unless 
you join to assist them with your private instructions and prayers. 
_ Even when we address our discourses to the young, we can do 
it but in general language ; but you have some special advantages 
with regard to those of your own house: there are many opportu- 
nities which you may seize to promote this pious work ; many ten- 
der moments of address, wherein you may apply yourselves in a 
more perticaias manner, to the understandings and to the conscien- 
ces of your children, in order to fix the great doctrines and duties 


of sig —aoek * a their memory and their heart. 
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I need not inform you, for you are well apprized of this great 0 
truth, that the foundation of all religion is laid in knowledge. We 
te must not worship an unknown God, nor pay him service without 3 
ee understanding. I presume therefore that you take due care and 
| pains to instruct your children in their early years in the chief prin- 
ciples of our holy religion, and I would hope, that while you make : 
them learn that full and comprehensive form of instruction, called a 
Heel the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, you endeavour to inform them 1 
| of the meaning of every sentence, that they may not learn words by 
rote without knowing what they mean. e 
And yet I beg leave to inquire of you, my friends, after all your 
labours, whether you can find that your children take in the sense ; 
of those questions and answers in the years of infancy and child- : 

hood, when you impress the words upon their memory? Do they 
pronounce the answers in such a manner as though they understgod 
the meaning of them? May I be permitted yet further to inquire 
concerning yourselves, when you learned this catechism in you! 
younger years, did you understand all those sentences and expres- 
sions, when perhaps you could readily repeat them by heart? I am 
persuaded you have made some observations upon vour own experi- ia 
ence, both in learning and in teaching the things of God: surely you 4 

are convinced it is far better that children should be nethicind im 
the important principles of their duty and happiness, in such a way 
as may lead them to understand the words which they learn to 
} pronounce. Have not many of you often wished for some easier 
and shorter forms of knowledge, whereby your children might have 
some sense of divine things, and early religion let into their minds 

in a way more suited to their feeble capacities. 

Far be it from me to take out of your hands that valuable cate- 
chism of the Assembly of Divines: i am not going to persuade you 
‘ to lay aside the use of it in your families; but only to render the 
| work of instructing your children and servants more easy and more 
successful. 1 would fain propose to you a method whereby chil- 
dren, who cannot understand the answers of that catechism, may a 
yet have their tender minds furnished and impressed with the things - 
of God and their salvation betimes, and that they may be better 
| prepared for using that catechism with greater advantage when 
' they are farther advanced in age and knowledge, and when their 
minds are better fitted to receive the deeper sense therein contained. 
, This is what a multitude of private Christians have desired, and that 
; not only for the use of their children, but of their servants also, and 
for the first instruction of any of the more ignorant parts of man- a 
kind. ‘This is what many ministers have attempted ever since the a 
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‘ Assembly's Catechism was written: this is what I have been often . 
‘ae solicited to undertake these twenty years, by several ministers and 4 
oe , 4 private Christians: and this, my friends, is the business and design 5 
Bei i} of the little book which I here present you. Though I will not ; 
re i pretend or presume to write catechisms for all the world, yet I + 
be think I do not extend my studies and cares beyond my proper 
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province, when I take pains to assist you in the instruction of your 
families. Ifany other Christian families think proper to make use 
of these plain forms of instruction, I heartily wish they may find all 
the desired success. 

I believe you will heartily agree to do me so much justice, as not 
to impute this work to any principle of ambition, or to suppose that 
a vain desire of glory amongst men has tempted me to frame an 
AB C for children. I well know that some of my particular friends 
imagine my time is employed in too mean a service while I write 
for babes; I own my obligations to them for their good opinion of 
any of my other writings ; but I content myself with this thought, 
that nothing is too mean for a servant of Christ to engage in, if he 
can thereby most effectually promote the kingdom of his blessed 
Master. If the God whom I serve will bless my labours, to sow the 
seeds of religion in the understandings and hearts of children, I 
shall hope there will arise a fair harvest of the fruits of holiness in 
the succeeding generation, and sume revenue of glory to my Crea- 
tor and Redeemer. 

When you have diligently, and without prejudice, perused this 
short essay, I am persuaded you will agree with me, at least in this 
general opinion, that something more than hath been done in times 
past ought to be attempted, in order to render the momentous con- 
cerns of religion more intelligible to children, and that these my 
labours are not utterly unsuited to that design. 

Yet after all, | commit these papers to your candour, as well as 
to your judgment and your practical use ; and while you labour in 
this most necessary work, the instructing of your families in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, let your daily and fervent 
prayers accompany your private instructions, that the heart may 
be enriched with every divine grace, while the head is furnished 
with useful knowledge. And may the spirit of light and grace de- 
scend on all the younger branches of your household, and visit 
every menial servant there, that your families may be as temples 
wherein God may dwell, with all the train of blessings which relate 
to this life and the life to come. 

While iy want of a strong constitution of body, and my neces- 
sary retirements from the city, render me incapable of paying so 
many visits to your families, and promoting their spiritual welfare 
so much as I would gladly do, [ humbly hope this little book ma 
be attended with the divine blessing; that your children may de- 
rive from it abundant benefit ; that the principles of piety and good- 
ness being early instilled into their minds, they may be better 
secured against the temptations of infidelity, vice and profaneness ; 
that they may stand up in the following age as the supporters 
and ornaments of true religion, and bear up the name of Christ 
with honour in a degenerate and sinful world; this is the hearty 
prayer of 

Your devoted and affectionate Servant in the Gospel, 

Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, I. WATTS. 

Feb. 14th, 1729-30, 
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SECTION I. 
The duty of instructing Children in Religion. 

Children have souls as well as men: they soon discover their 
capacity of reasoning, and make it appear that they can learn the 
things of God and religion. The great God therefore expects that 
little children should be taught to know, and love, and worship him ; 
for he hath not bestowed their early powers in vain. 

Their souls also in their own nature are immortal; and thou- 
sands of them are summoned away from this worid by death. ‘The 
righteous Judge of the world will call the small as well as the great 
to his bar of account. All those whom he shall esteem capable of 
duty and sinning, must be answerable for their own personal con- 
duct; and how early he will begin to require this account, he onl 
knows. Parents therefore cannot begin too soon to let children 
know that they have souls that must live when their bodies are 
dead ; they should instruct them, there is a future judgment, and 
an account to be given of their behaviour in this life, as soon as they 
have well learnt there is a God, and what duties he requires of 
them. 

I am by no means of their opinion, who let children grow up al- 
most to the age of manhood before their minds are informed of the 
principles of religion. ‘Their pretence is, that the choice of religion 
ought to be perfectly free and not biassed and influenced by the 
authority of parents, or the power of education. But surely the great 
God who framed the sou! of man, hath made it capable of learning 
religion and the knowlege of God, by the instruction of others in 
the years of childhood, long before it is capable of tracing out the 
knowledge of God and religion by its own reasoning powers; and 
why should not parents follow the order of God “a nature ? wh 
should they not instruct children in the knowledge and love and fear 
of God, as soon as they are capable of these divine lessons, and not 
leave them to ope up to their full bulk and size, like, the offspring 
of brute-animals, without God and without knowledge ? 

Besides, doth not the very light of nature teach us that parents 
are intrusted with the care of their children in younger years, to 
furnish their minds with the seeds of virtue and happiness, as well 
as to provide for their bodies food and raiment? Are parents bound 
to take care of the flesh that perishes, and yet left at a loss, and 
unconcerned to take any care of the immortal spirits? Must they 
be afraid to teach their children the best way they know to everlast- 
ing life, for fear lest they should believe and practise it before their 
reason is ripe enough to choose a religion for themselves? Will 
they let them trifle away their childhood and youth without the 
knowledge and love of God, for fear they hou learn it too soon, 
or lest they should build their faith and practice too much upon 
the superior age, character and authority of their parents ? 

But let us inquire a little, What was this superior age and 
koe this superior character and authority of parents design- 
ed for, if not for the care, instruction and government of their ten- 
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der and ignorant offspring? And can we imagine this paternal 
authority, instruction and government, should reach to every other 
part of the child’s conduct, and exclude his religion? Must the 
parent give him the best instructions he can in the affairs of this 
perishing life, and refuse or neglect it in the things of everlasting 
moment and divine importance? Is it not infinitely better that 
children should know and serve God, because their parents teach 
them to doit, than that they should be utterly ignorant of God, and 
live in a stupid neglect of him and his service? Can a religious 
parent satisfy himself with this philosophical pretence of not bias- 
sing the judgment of his children, and let one on, and die before 
they arrive at manhood, in a state of shameful ignorance and re- 
bellion against their maker! Are children intrusted to the affection 
and care of parents by the God of nature, for so deplorable an end 
as this? And will the life and soul of the child never be required 
at the parent’s hand? 

There may be many hours and seasons of life when parents may 
give notice to their children as they grow up to maturity, that re- 
ligion ought to be a matter of their rational choice. They may be 
taught to examine the principles they received from their education, 
and to settle their faith and practice upon solid grounds: but in 
the mean time, children ought to have some notices of the great God 
who made them, instilled into their minds from their very infancy. 
They ought to be led into that religion in which their parents hope to 
obtain acceptance with God, and happiness in the world to come. 
This is the universal voice of nature, and it exclaims aloud 
against those humorous, slothful, or cruel parents, who bring their 
children into a dangerous world, and into a state of existence which 
has no end ; and yet take no care to inform them how to escape the 
dangers of this world, nor how to seek the happiness of their endless 
existence. 

This is the solemn appointment of heaven, by express revelation. 
The command of Moses, the divine Lawgiver, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the wisest of men, and the sacred epistle of St. Paul, the 
greatest of the apostles, all concur, and repeat this advice, 7 leach 
ihe words of God to children, sents 3 to train up children in the 
way they should go ; and to educate them in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the true religion. See Deut. 6:6,7. Prov. 22:6. Eph. 6:4. 

-And surely, if parents had but that just share of tenderness and 
affection for their young sons and their daughters that nature re- 
quires, or that Scripture enjoins ; if they did but look upon them as 
little parts of themselves, they could not forbear to acquaint them 
with the things that belong to their everlasting welfare. I might 
add this also as a final consideration, that if parents take no care 
to inform their children of the duty they owe to God, they will 
quickly find that children will pay very little duty to their parents ; 
and they will read their own crime of shameful negligence towards 
God, in the rebellion of their offspring against themselves. 
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SECTION II 


Of instructing Children, partly by Reason, and partly by the An- 
thority of the Parent. 


But I will suppose parents are convinced of their duty to their 
children in this respect, though some doubt may remain whether 
they should begin this work of instruction from their very infancy ; 
now I know no reason why this blessing should be withheld from 
children when they are first capable of receiving it. As soon as the 
young creatures begin to make it appear that they have understand - 
ings, and have learnt the use of words, they may lay out the early 
exercises of reason in the things of religion. Children of ordinary 
capacity, at three years old, or a little more, may be taught to know 
that the heavens, and the earth, and the birds, and the beasts, and 
the trees, and men and women, did not make themselves ; but that 
there issome Almighty Being that made them all, though they can- 
not see him with their eyes: and they may be instructed in a way 
of easy reasoning in some of the most evident and most necessary 
duties which they owe to the great God, whom they see not ; 
almost as soon as they are taught the duties of love and obedience 
to their parents, whom they see daily. By little and little they 
may be informed, and made to see that they are sinful creatures, 
that they have offended the great God that made them, that they 
cannot save themselves from his anger; and thus they may be led 
tosome acquaintance with Jesws Christ the only Saviour. 

It is certain that we ought to teach children and ignorant persons 
the knowledge of religion in a rational way, as far as they are ca- 

ble of receiving it; though I confess it is not an easy matter to 
make them understand the grounds and reasons of every part of that 
religion which they may be taught to believe and practise. There 
are some things therefore that in these younger years of life a child 
must take entirely upon the credit and authority of the parent, or 
master ; such as the immortality of the soul, the future state of re- 
wards and punishments, and the truth of the Christian religion. 
The Bible is the sacred book which contains the religion of Chris- 
tians ; but it is impossible to lead young children into those argu- 
ments whereby we prove the authority of the Bible. ‘This therefore 
must be taken upon trust, and the child’s faith of it must be built 
upon the testimony of his eter and teachers, till he is capable 6f 
examining these things for himself. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


ED © Oe 


ON OBTAINING A COMPETENT SUPPLY OF GOOD TEACHERS. 


The extension and increase of Sunday Schools naturally implies 
the necessity of an increase in the number of teachers, and if a 
method of providing a constant supply of qualified persons for the 
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work can be exhibited, it may, perhaps, not be assuming too much 
to say, that thereby the cause will be considerably served. It is 
allowed, that the principal difficulty is in procuring and retaining 
the assistance of adequate instructers in these schools; and no 
doubt every one who has endeavoured to promote the formation of 
a new school, has been met with this inquiry, ‘ Where are teachers 
to be obtained ?? Now though in many cases teachers have unex- 
pectedly volunteered, and the school has commenced, yet from 
want of proper qualifications, their exertions have often proved ir- 
regular in their nature, and temporary in their duration. Of these 
meteoric characters, whose labours are nearly as transient as the 
comet, the history of Sunday schools contains a sufficient number, 
and whose only memorial is, ‘He appeared for a little time and 
then vanished away.’ Whatever, therefore, be their brilliancy, 
such persons must be considered as little better than wandering 
stars. It is, however, a totally different description of teachers 
that is required for the beneficial instruction of the children in 
Sunday schools. The character of a good teacher has often been 
described; and without adverting to those descriptions particu- 
larly, it may be observed that there is one trait which seems to be 
universally held to be indispensable; it is, piety. In this senti- 
ment the present writer fully concurs, but he would submit, whether 
the fixing a standard so high as some are disposed to do, is not 
calculated rather to deter than to allure those whom it might be de- 
sirable to engage in this interesting work. To represent the Sun- 
day school teacher as necessarily a paragon of excellence, would 
incline a young man not confident in his own talents, to meet an 
application with a ‘ nolo episcopari.’ It is more than probable that 
the best qualifications may arise out of a serious and humble piety, 
which indeed we would consider, at first, as the chief recommenda- 
tion, but which would certainly shrink from a standard so exalted 
as that to which we have referred. Of a teacher indeed, such as 
some have described, if such now exist, it may with propriety be 
said, 


‘ Take him for all in all, ’tis plain 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 


On the other hand, the standard should not be too low, for although 
piety should be the chief requisite, it should not be the only one. 
The lowest order of intellect would perhaps not be in its appro- 
priate sphere in attempting to convey instruction, which indeed to 
be successfully conveyed requires instrumentally the exercise of a 
certain portion of talent. It is obvious, that the mere teaching the 
art of reading is not meant here, but the impartation of knowledge, 
and that too of the most important kind. He, the teacher, will re- 
quire an ability to illustrate and explain most of the truths of reli- 
gion; and if a allows his class to ask him questions, unless he 
possesses some reading he will soon find himself hampered. But a 
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teacher ought also to be qualified to act with others; there are 
some who cannot act at all unless it be above other teachers: now 
it is necessary that a certain qualification to operate in harmony 
with our brethren should be possessed. If such persons had all 
dreamed Joseph’s dream, or something similar, their expectation of 
the homage of their brethren would not be without foundation. But 
the difficulty of meeting with persons moderately qualified,—and 
the danger that when the present race of teachers have finished 
their course, successors will be wanting—together with the increas- 
ed demand arising from enlarged exertions, are now to engage our 
attention. It has been suggested by persons for whose knowledge 
and experience in Sunday school affairs the writer has a high re- 
spect, that monitors might form an excellent class of teachers, and 
from them the future wants of the schools might be supplied. In 
fact, some schools have been said to contain many teachers who 
were previously monitors and scholars, and that their knowledge 
of the system of teaching, renders them better fitted for the work 
than others. Of facts the writer will say nothing, for facts are cer- 
tainly at all times preferable to arguments ; but it may be remark- 
ed, that the various circumstances of different schools will proba- 
bly be found to require methods differing in proportion to those cir- 
cumstances. It has been found indeed, that the monitors are fre- 
quently possessed of some ability for the office, but they are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible of any impression from the notice that they 
attract, and therefore it becomes hazardous to give them an eleva- 
tion, for which in very few instances they have sufficient discretion. 
There is an influence too which should be exerted by the teacher 
over his children, and which, however, it may be thought the result 
of affection, is also produced by a degree of what may perhaps not 
improperly be called personal superiority. There is a deference 
which will hardly be expected from children towards the monitors, 
in all other respects considered by them as their equals; but which 
in all well regulated schools ought to be a primary object. This 
source therefore cannot be depended on for a rem of good Sun- 
day school teachers. It results then from what has been hinted 
in the preceding remarks, that a good teacher, in addition to piety, 
should possess some enlargement of mind, and some personal influ- 
ence. Now though these qualities are perhaps rarely united in in- 
dividuals who have the leisure to devote to this work in any rank 
in society, it will be allowed that the probability of finding them in 
the labouring classes is much less than in those of a somewhat su- 
perior degree. The idea is that pious young persons of education, 
of whom, it is hoped, the number is not small in every congregation, 
would, if trained to the work, be the most efficient class of teachers. 
It is, perhaps, not probable that many of the higher classes would 
engage in the work; but experience has shown, that some of the 
most respectable persons have enlisted themselves in the service. 
It may possibly be replied, that what has now been mentioned is 
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the present plan of obtaining teachers, they being almost uniformly 
of the description here given. This, however, is not the case; for 
itisa cnaiaae fact, that the young persons of respectable fami- 
lies are far more diffident, because less furnished on subjects con- 
nected with the Scriptures than those who have been successfully 
taught in Sunday schools. If, therefore, as much labour were be- 
stowed on the religious instruction of the former as on the latter, 
the result would be, that a class of teachers of the most valuable 
description might from thence be formed. What seems desirable, 
is, that which obtains in the Quakers’ establishments, that these 
schools should not be confined to the labouring classes, but that the 
children of all persons desiring such instruction should be united 
inthem. If, however, this should appear objectionable, every con- 
gregation might have either a Sabbath evening school, or at least a 
class in which the religious improvement of the young persons not 
attending the Sunday school should be the only object. This class 
might indeed include those who in the day are engaged as moni- 
tors in Sunday schools, and by whose attendance a mutual benefit 
might be communicated. In this department it is probable that 
the countenance and support, if not the active assistance of minis- 
ters, might be confidently expected. It is therefore to the promo- 
tion and increase of real piety in the younger part of the congrega- 
tions, that a supply of efficient Sunday teachers is to be sought. 
This subject may undoubtedly with seriousness and affection be 
urged on ministers, and in all probability the desired co-operation 
will be obtained. The want of teachers has been attributed to the 
circumstance, that Sunday schools have not yet risen high enough 
in public estimation; and as they are more justly appreciated, in 
the same proportion will respectable and well — teachers be 
found. But the respectability of a school will depend chiefly on 
its teachers, and it is therefore necessary in the first place to direct 
the attention of the friends of these institutions to the formation of 
their character. In order, however, that we may look to the true 
source of every good and perfect gift, it is necessary that our at- 
tention should be turned to him, who when he ascended up on high 
gave gilts unto men.—Lond. Tea. Mag. 


————— + 


USEFUL RESULTS OF THE LOCAL SYSTEM. 


The important business of conducting a Sabbath school requires 
that the teachers should organise a complete system, embracing the 
wisest rules for the internal government of the school, and for re- 
gulating, as far as practicable, the conduct of teachers in their in- 
tercourse with the families of the pupils, and their search and ex- 
amination of the locality assumed for their field of labour. They 
should establish order in the school as to the arrangement of the 
scholars, and general business ; and adopt the best method for the 
communication of instruction, according to the principles laid 


down in their rules. A school thus prepared may apply many parts 
Vou. Il.—O 
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of the ‘ Local System’ as developed and recommended by Doctor 
Chalmers in his Christian and Civic Economy of large towns, to 
the highly useful purposes of promoting Sabbath schools. We have 
made these prefatory remarks lest on a view of the interesting re- 
sults exhibited in the following table, teachers should suppose they 
could be arrived at by a temporary effort, without method or system. 
We are indebted to “4 Visiter” for this statistical view of a 
very flourishing school in New York, the conductors of which, at 
an early period, adopted some of the features of the “ Local Sys- 
tem,” already referred to, and are now in great prosperity reaping 
the benefits of their prudent and judicious measures. Such a syste- 
matic exposition of the concerns of a Sabbath school, may excite 
others to the like diligence, and encourage them, by its excellent 
example, to that patience and perseverance so necessary to the 
Sabbath school teachers’ success, while it exhibits a sysfem, the 
adoption of which might prove highly beneficial to their schools. 


2 General Statement and view of Sunday School No. , of the New York 
Sunday School Union Society, attached to This School was instituted 
Oct. 2, 1816, and is now conducted by two Superintendents, one Secretary, 





























and twenty-four Teachers, having under their care 241 learners. Highest 
number present throughout the year, 230. Yearly average of attendance 166. 
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* During the year, 89 were admitted into the school, 34 were discharged, 
1 deceased ; leaving an actual increase of only 54. 











Aars of the Caitpney. Trades and Occupations of Parents. 
4 of 15 Widows - - - - 19 
14 of 14 Cartmen - - - 37 
19 of 13 Carpenters - - 33 
25 of 12 Labourers” - - - 24 
22 of 11 Grocers - - - 12 
33 of 10 Masons - - - 8 
29 of 9 Shoemakers - : 7 
o4 of 8 Boatmen - - - 6 
28 of 7 Coopers - - - 3 
17 of 6 Blacksmiths . a" 3 
13 of 5 Milkmen . . ° 2 
3 of 4 Chairmakers - . . 2 
== Machinest~ - . - - 1 
241 white boys out of 169 fami- || Taylor : : - 1 
lies, viz. Collector . . - 1 
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1825. 

Trades and Occupations of Parents. 
Bottler ‘ : - - 1 
Weaver ‘ - - - 1 
Saddler - - ° ° 1 
Currier : - - . 1 
Cabinet-maker - - ° 1 
Baker - . - : 1 
Butcher - - - ' 1 
Book-binder - ee a 1 
Soldier - . - . 1 
Stone-cutter ° . ° 1 

Total - - 169 


Families. The whole population of 
which is 1026; out which the follow- 
ing deaths since May last. 

Deaths this year. 


4of 1 year old 


lof 3 “s 
lof 5 és 
lof 9 és learner* 
1 of 18 és 
1 of 22 6s 
1 of 62 os Parent. 


— 


10 deaths out of 1026, 
* Samuel Tracey, 9 years old, died 
of Dysentery, August, 1821. 
Whole Population in Families, viz. 





Adults . 444 
Children - 582 
Total - 1026 


All of which have been vaccinated or 
had the Small Pox. 
Class of Families. 
75 Reputable. . 
53 Indifferent. 
41 Careless. 


169 

47 Fathers and 2 Mothers in- 
temperate. 
Families are nominally of the following 

persuasions. 

Baptists - - - - 48 
Presbyterians - - - 46 
Methodists - - - . 28 
Dutch Reformed : - 23 
Episcopalians - - - 15 
Lutherans .- ° ° e 4 
Friends “ . . m ¢ 
Reformed Presbyterians : 1 
Roman Catholic - ; : 1 


Families ° " ° 169 
Out of which, individuals who are 
Professors, 104, viz. 








Families where both parents 


are Professors, 21 is—42 

Families, Fathers alone . 9 

| Families, Mothers alone e 37 
Branches in families out of the 

same population . . 16 

Total, Professors, 104 


Monthly Average of Attendance 
throughout the vear, viz. 





April 150 out of 187, Ac. Reg. No. 
May 1448 * 18v ss 
June ta ee! es 
July 162 * 200 « 
August 155 © Qi1 - 
Sept. 158 * 220 se 
Oct. 174 € 2351 “ 
Nov. vi 2 Le | sé 
Dec. 182 * 235 ss 
Jan. 177 © 230 66 
Feb. 174 * 257 ee 
March 182 ®“ 241 e¢ 
12)1990 §=12)2584 





Yearly 166 Av, 215—Ay. Reg. No. 
Ending April 1, 1822. 
Monthly Attendance throughout the 


year. 
morning. afternoon, 
April 1, 150 166 
8, 150 169 
*15, 140 152 
22, 128 144 
29, 126 156 
May “6, 156 150 
*33, 160 162 
20, 141 144 
27, 130 145 
June 3, 157 168 
10, 156 153 
17, 150 150 
24, 163 155 
July 1, 173 155 
8, 170 160 
15, 160 150 
22, 170 160 
29, 160 165 
August 5, 167 160 
12, 141 165 
19, 137 140 
28, 160 167 
Sept. °2, 139 134 
9, 152 156 
16, 162 162 
23, 161 163 
50, 183 170 
Oct. 75 190 183 
14, 172 160 
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Monthly Attendance throughout the | March 24, 178 183 

year. 31, 181 185 
morning. afternoon.|| ®* Dates thus marked, inclement 
Oct. 31, 158 170 || Sundays. 
28, 175 185 Attended with us at Anniversary. 
Nov. 4, 190 191 May, 1520 - 87 
11, 175 16U May, 1821 - 169 
18, 160 177 May, 1822 - 227 
25, 160 160 Recapitulation. 
Dec. °2, 176 177 Learners 2412 67 profes. fam. 
9, 190 230 Families 169 § 102 not so. 
16, 167 184 Population 1026 
23, 173 180 Adults 444 
*50, 169 175 Children 582 
Jan. 6, 160 180 Professors 104 
13, 185 185 Deaths 10 
24, 180 191 ‘|| Intemperate 
27, 167 170 parents 49--2 of them mothers ' 
Feb. 3, 186 190 Reputable fa- 
10, 190 185 milies 75 
°17, 122 156 Indifferent 53 
24, 190 189 Careless 41 
March 3, 186 193 A. B. Superintendent. 
10, 184 173 H. B. Secretary. 
17, 180 183 New York, April, 1822. 


The previous year the school numbered 187 white boys out of 
142 families. The yearly average of attendance was 116. The 
register number was for the first four months, more than 100, and 
gradually increased. The aggregate population of families was 
800, the adults being 412; out of whom was found only 69 pro- 
fessors of religion, and those out of 37 families. Twelve deaths oc- 
curred, but none in the classes of the school. ‘The families were 
classed thus—35 respectable, 62 indifferent, 45 careless, victims of 
intemperance, 37 of the etter This statement of the most 
important items, and the following view of the succeeding year, 
will amply testify that our investigations have been faithful 
and minute, and these statements may be confided in as correct 
data, for the condition of any number of the population of our great 
cities, among that class of society which includes only mechanics 
and day labourers. The following Fs ending April 1823, the 
school numbered 265 scholars out of 177 families—whose total po- 

ulation was 1065, adults 427, children 638, professors found in 79 
amilies, 116, viz. branches 18, parents 98—of these 14 declined ; 
leaving only 102 out of 427 adults. Families where both parents 
were professors 27; families where mothers were professors 46, 
and fathers only 6. Deaths 12. Intemperate 45. Among the oc- 
cupations of parents were 27 poor labourers, 35 cartmen, 35 of the 
parents were widows. Forty-three of the families were assisted by 
the various benevolent institutions in the city. 
A VISITER. 
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For the American Sunday School Magazine 
QUESTIONS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


New Series—No. J. 


The following is the commencement of a series of catechetical 
instruction, on the leading facts contained in the Old Testament. 
It has been used with those children who are well grounded in the 
first series, as a preparation for reading the Bible, and as a means 
of .mpressing its truths more deeply on their minds, and of leading 


them to its practical use. 


It is offered to the Editor of the Magazine, with an earnest hope 
that it may be found useful, but with a sense of its defects, and a 
desire, that if it should be deemed unsuitable to the proposed end, 


it may be suppressed. 

Of what did God make the world? 
Of nothing. 

This is called creating : God only can 
create, that is, make something out 
of nothing ; we can only make things 
out of what God has created—God 


creates trees; men make houses, | 
chairs, tables, and many other | 


things out of the trees, but they 
cannot create houses and tables— 
God creates iron and other things 
which are called metals, and men 
make things out of iron, and gold, 
and brass, and copper. You hear 


God called the Creator, now you | 


know what it means. 

What is it to create ? 

Who alone can create ? 

Can any man or woman create any 
thing ? 

What does God make trees of ? 

Do we create houses and chairs and 
wagons? How then? 

Where does iron and brass come from? 

What are iron and brass and copper, 
and such things called ? 

Where do we get wood and iron to 
make things of ? 

Could we not make wood, &c. our- 
selves ? 

Now only think how great he must 
be, who could with one word make 
all this world, every thing that we 
see, and us too—and think too, how 
strong he must be: yes, he called 
us out of nothing, and he can send 
us back to nothing. Now if you had 
made any thing out of nothing, 
would not you call it yours? 

Then we all belong to God, and he 
has given us his laws in the Bible ; 
and has he not a right to expect 


} 


| 





i 
| 
| 
| 


4. 


} there at first in the world ? 





that we should mind them? Yes 
indeed he has—and listen to me— 
this great and high God who made 
the whole world, and you and me 
too, and has a right to expect us to 
mind him, and can even make us do 
it, says in the Bible, that he will 
help us to do his will, and if we 
love him, take us to heaven to live 
with him. 

_How many men and women were 





What were the names of the first 
man and woman ? 

Of what did God make the man? He 
made him of the dust of the ground 
—remember this, whenever you 
feel proud. 

What did God breathe into the man 
to make him live ? 

Could the man have lived without 
breath ? No, he would have beena 
dead lump of clay. 

Can any of us live without breath ? 

When God who gave us our breath 
stops it, and we cannot breathe any 
more, what becomes of us ? 

Then we are dead lumps of clay again, 
and when our bodies are buried 
they crumble into dust. But re- 
member, only our dudes are turned 
to dust ; our spirit or souls, go back 
to God, to give an account of what 
we have done here. 

What do our bodies turn back to, af- 
ter the breath leaves them ? 

| Do we belong to God ? 

| Has he given us any laws that we 

ought to mind ? 

| Where are his laws? 

_ Have you kept them ? 

| Why have not you kept them? 
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7 can tell you—because you are sinful, 
and quite different from what Adam 
was when God first made him. Now 
I mean to tell you how you became 
so sinful. 

When God made Adam and Eve he 
put them in a garden, called the 
garden of Eden : it was such a hap- 
py, beautiful place, that it was 
called Paradise; Adam and Eve 
were good then, for the Bible says, 
when God looked upon all that he 
had made, he saw that it was very 
yood—in the middle of the garden 
grew two trees; one called the 
tree of life, and the other the tree 
of knowledge ; God told Adam he 
might eat of the fruit of all the 
trees in the garden, excepting one, 
and that was the tree of knowledge ; 
and if he ate of that tree, he must 


the use of the whole gprden, and 
God only told him to show that he 
minded him by leaving one tree— 
God, who made him, was not dound 
to give him any thing. 

What was the name of the garden in 
which God put Adam and Eve? 

Was it a pleasant place ? 

What was it called because it was so 
pleasant ? 

What were the names of the two trees 
in the middle of the garden ? 

Which of these trees did God say 
Adam must not eat of ? 

What did God say should happen to 
him, if he did eat of it? 

Then had Adam nothing to eat? 

Might he eat of all the other trees ? 

Had not God a right to forbid his eat- 
ing of any of the trees? 

(To be continued.) 
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die. Remember that Adam had 


For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS NOT FOR THE POOR ONLY. 


I hailed it as auspicious, that several communications in the 
February Magazine, from different sources, hinted on this subject. 
The remarks of your correspondent “ I.” are very judicious ; and in 
accordance with them, I would observe that, as the season of cele- 
brations approaches, the committees of arrangements for the Sunday 
school meetings should be charged to remind those selected to de- 
liver addresses on those occasions, that as there are many children 
of respectable Parents in our schools ; and Sunday schools are nor 
for the Poor only, they should avoid all such remarks as might give 
offence to some, or, lead others to erroneous views of an excellent 
institution, which no doubt would prove as great a blessing and 
privilege to children and of families of wealth, as to those of indi- 
gent parents. 

I learned with great satisfaction from the early reports of the 
Protestant Sunday schools in France, conducted on the most excel- 
lent plans and on the best principles, that many of the children were 
of the most wealthy families, and some of them of high rank. 

Has any effort yet been made to interest the higher classes of 
society on this subject? And could not some of our respectable 
ianagers do something to promote so laudable a purpose? I fer- 
wey hope we may yet see the happy period when it shall be ac- 
complished in some way, perhaps a select Bible class might be 
established in the schools for such, or a society organized as a Sun- 
day School Society, under the title of “ The Sabbath Day Instruc- 


tion Society for Youth.” But rather may it be that “ the rich and 
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the poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of them all.’’ I trust 
this interesting subject will be remembered at least in the many 
prayers at our Sabbath School Concert. W. 


a ee ee 


For the American Sunday School Magazine. 
SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT OF PRAYER. 


To all hearts truly devoted to the cause of Sunday schools it 
must be highly gratifying to find that this interesting meeting is so 
generally observed among us, though, at its commencement, some 
objections were preferred against it, and some who were pleased 
with the plan objected to the stated period of its appointment. Con- 
sidering the nature of the object, a universal unanimity of views on 
the subject is highly desirable. If on mature consideration it should 
be found expedient, the time of holding the meeting might be alter- 
ed. I would hint that the /ast monday in the month, instead of the 
second, should be adopted, as it would be less likely to interfere 
with any periodical iaiciows meeting. I would observe also that 
this is the time suggested for the same purpose by a writer in the 
London 8. S.’Teachers’ Magazine as early as November 1822. The 
republication of this observation might be gratifying to your readers, 
aud also an extract from a New York correspondent published in 
the.same work under the head of “ Intelligence,” in the number for 
April, 1823. Please insert both these extracts and oblige, 

A SuBSCRIBER. 


Remanrks.— We must decline inserting the whole of the extract 
to which our correspondent alludes. ‘The writer first mentioned, 
recommends the last Monday evening in the month for a general 
prayer meeting of Sabbath school teachers, but he presents no argu- 
ments in favour of such a meeting, that would now be new to our 
readers. From the other we make the following extract : 

“ The number of schools in our country has continued to increase, 
and the most favourable results may be anticipated. Christians, 
however, in this country, have not been fully aroused to the im- 
mense importance of this subject, and those who do feel its vastness 
in some degree, must labour more, must pray more, and especially 
must pray more earnestly for the pivinE INFLUENCE, Without which, 
all our labours are of little value. ‘There should be appointed a 
quarterly union prayer meeting, in which the Sunday school friends 
in England, lreland, Scotland, the United States, and other parts, 
should unite, on the same day, to entreat the blessing of God on 
these institutions ; to pray for a general revival of religion amongst 
the pupils, and for a general out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, upon 
all connected with them. We have scripture encouragement for 
united prayer; and we have reason to sk ach that the “ Monthly 
Concert of Prayer,” for the missions among heathen nations, has 
called down many blessings on the various stations, and on Home 
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missions. At these quarterly meetings, interesting intelligence 
might be communicated, and the hearts of teachers greatly en- 
couraged. Let your committee fix the day and hour, and we shall 
fall in on this side of the Atlantic. 

“ New-York, Oct. 1822.” 


-_——<— ¢ Ge 


For the American Sunday School Magazine. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


The introduction into a Sunday School Magazine, of a name so 
distinguished in the pages of history, as a statesman, of almost pro- 
phetic foresight, and an orator unequaled, perhaps, in either ancient 
or modern times, however strange it may appear to some, will on 
reflection, be granted to be, but a legitimate use of an instance of 
the power of the Scriptures on the mind, although the imperfect 
record of history may not assure us, of its power on the heart. God 
is the judge, and to him we leave the decision of such awful and 
inscrutable subjects. But when we find a man of such eminence 
in worldly distinction, braving with all his energy the torrent of in- 
fidelity, in an age and country where this biceatal pont was sweeping 
multitudes to destruction ; and apostacy to God, and opposition to 
religion pervading all classes of society, had well nigh repeated in 
England the awful ruin which had spread desolation over France, 
on whose fertile fields the vengeance of the God “ who hateth sin” 
was displayed as palpably, and almost as fearfully as on that guilty 

lain, over whose ruined cities the waters of the Dead Sea now 
roll their gloomy waves ; when we find a man high in rank and in 
influence, uncorrupted by the allurements of a dissipated court and 
unprincipled associates in the affairs of life, and piety named as 
one of the prominent features of his character, and find connected 
with the history, this simple record, “ that from a child he had known 
the holy Scriptures,” we may freely enlist into the cause of “ i 
pious instruction,”’ the example of this illustrious genius, thoug 
unblessed with the same infallible record as that which attested 
the piety of him whose holy labours in the Gospel are marked as 
the result of like early acquaintance with the volume of truth. 
With these views the following notices from Prior’s Life of Burke 
may not unappropriately bring into connexion with the Sunday 
school cause, the name of this distinguished orator. In a general 
portrait of him, his biographer says, “a much higher feature of his 
character was a fervent and unfeigned spirit of piety, cheerful but 
humble, unallied to any thing like fanaticism, expressive of a dee 
dependence on the dispensations of Providence ; traces of whic 
are to be found in the letters of his boyhood ; for having been early 
taught to study the sacred volume with reverence, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its lessons and phraseology rested on his mind, and 
may be seen in his subsequent writings and speeches, sometimes to 
a fault.’ How rare a fault is this, in what the world calls a great 
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man, in such a man as Johnson pronounces “ not only the first man 
in the House of Commons, but the first man every where ;”? but 
Johnson was himself a man of piety, though his judgments were se- 
vere. This distinguishing feature of Burke’s character was not a 
matter of notice to his own countrymen alone, M. Cazales a French 
statesman, says of him, “ The great and leading trait of his char- 
acter, and that which gave it all its energy and its colour, was that 
strong hatred of vice which is no other than a passionate love of 
virtue, it breathes in all his writings, it was the guide of all his 
actions.” That severest of judges, Lord Thurlow, remarks of him, 
“the name of Burke will be remembered with admiration when 
those of Pitt and Fox will be comparatively forgotten ;” and the 
testimony of Gibbon is no less honourable, “ 1 admire his eloquence, 
I approve his politics, I adore his chivalry, and I can almost forgive 
his reverence for church establishments.” 

That Mr. Burke was not indifferent with regard to the religious 
education of his son, is evident, I think, from the closing scene of 
this young man’s life, and the appeal to the father to talk about 
religion, is one that would rarely occur between a father and son, 
especially in that class of society of which these persons were mem- 
bers. The narrative is interesting and will not be out of place if 
the example of so great a man, should lead fathers and sons who 
have arrived to manhood, to converse more freely and fearlessly on 
the subject of the soul’s eternal welfare, an example which might 
shame many a high professor of religion, whose children once free 
from the recitation of the catechism, hear no more from their pa- 
rents, of God, and of heaven, and of hell, than if these things were 
the vagaries of the imagination, and the fabulous tales of the nurse- 
ry, unfit for the conversation of rational men, and consigned to ob- 
livion with the fairy tales which delighted the hours of childhood. 
Let the familiar conversation of this tather and son, teach a lesson 
of vast importance to those parents who are satisfied with the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, while their children are licensed, 
nay even encouraged, in the full indulgence of irreligious pursuits, 
with scarcely the tame reproof of old Eli, “my son these things 
ought not so to be.”? But to the history itself: 

“To some efforts which the son made to console his parents, ex- 
cessive grief still prevented any reply. ‘Speak to me my father,’ 
said he, ‘ speak to me of religion, speak to me of morality, speak 
to me of indifferent matters, for I derive much satisfaction trom 
what you say. Shortly after, hearing some noise without doors, he 
inquired whether it was rain, adding immediately, no, it is but the 
wind whistling through the trees, and then repeated in a solemn 
manner these lines frei Adam’s hymn to the morning, 


“* His ppeeite ye winds that from four quarters blow 
Breathe soft or loud, and wave your tops ye pines 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave.” 


He repeated them a second time with increased solemnity, and 
Vor. I1.—P 
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had scarcely finished the concluding word of the passage, when the 
hand of death smote him, and staggering into the arms of his father, 
he was carried in a state of insensibility to his bed, where shortly 
after, without reviving, he breathed his last, being 36 years of age.” 
The language of Mr. Burke, in which he commences that solemn act 
which calls every man’s mind to the hour of death, and the day ot 
judgment is additional testimony of the influence of early pious 
education, for every one must admit that there was but little in the 
after scenes of his laborious life, excepting his own reflections, to 
lead the mind to religious thoughts. His will ran thus,—‘ Accord- 
ing to the ancient, good, and laudable custom of which my heart 
and understanding recognise the propriety, I bequeath my soul to 
God, hoping for his mercy through the merits of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” Does not this instance of the influence of 
what we may believe to have been the effects of but a little teaching, 
call loudly on the friends of Sunday schools, to make some power- 
ful effort for the early pious instruction of the children of the 
wealthy and respectable parents? Such a mind properly trained 
might have shone in the religious, as he did in the political world, 
the wonder of his age and the admiration of posterity. Let not 
such things be lost on those who have entered into Christ’s vineyard 
as labourers, and who from such incidents should be led to more 
vigorous schemes of improvement. Hi. 
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For the American Sunday School Magazine. 
THE SABBATH A DAY OF HOLY REST IN AMERICA. 


A strong effort was made on the 15th March, by a certain class 0! 
rsons to have the reading rooms of the Athenzeum in this city 
ept open during certain hours on the Lord’s day; The consent of 
45 persons, (the number requisite to call a meeting of the stock 
holders,) was obtained to try the question. The day was an event- 
ful one to Philadelphia, as this institution is one of more general 
character than any other in the place, and the reasons urged were 
specious, and the effort great. From the difficulty of collecting the 
active and useful citizens during the day, at a season of unusual 
business, and no special notices having been served, it was not with- 
out fear that the friends of the Gospel and of good order, awaited 
the issue. Some addresses were made, but the one from that dis- 
tinguished civilian, Mr. Duponceau, was unanswerable. He urged 
among many other considerations, apart from religion, this, that 
the strict observance of Sunday was peculiar to the United States, 
and the sacred manner in which this day is kept, so very different 
from its observance in any country in Europe, as to make it a 
striking feature in the character of the nation, and as such, inde- 
pendent of all other considerations, which might not have their 
weight on those who moved the question, should be most carefully 
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cherished and strictly preserved as a national trait, which would nev- 
er fail to remind the traveller of the land he has left, and one which 
will endear the country to every one of its citizens, who might ever 
spend the day in any foreign land. The contrast would recur to 
the mind on each returning Sunday, and the American would re- 
member his country with affection, while he said to himself, “ they 
do not keep Sunda so at home,” and he would love his country 
for the very peculiarity. On taking the vote only 35 could be found 
to resolve on a public violation of the Sabbath. The number on 
the other side which, compared with its weight of character, was 
trifling, amounted to between 80 and 100. It was a triumph of good 
principle, over the corrupt influence of irreligion and foreign cus- 
toms. 

What, it may be said, is this to Sunday schools? It is glad 
tidings for this city at least ; for the friends of Sunday schools were 
anxious on the subject, but not backward in the contest. It teaches 
us to look to the influence of Sunday schools on publick opinion 
for national customs, and should induce the teacher powerfully to 
imbue his pupils with a sacred regard and Jove for God’s holy day, 
and they will stand up for its defence in some time of trial. The 
argument used appeals with great force to him who loves and keeps 
the Sabbath as a foretaste of that eternal rest which God will give 
his people. If this sacred day is to be revered, because it cherish- 
es love of country, how shall we not love the return of that holy 
season which endears us not to earth but to heaven, not to friends and 
kindred alone, but to the children of God, to angels and to Christ ? 

A SrocKHOLpER, 
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To the Editor of the American Sunday Schoo] Magazine. 
ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


In perusing the pages of your useful publication, my attention 
was arrested with the question, “ Is it proper to teach arithmetic 
in a Sunday school?” ‘This being an interesting and important 
subject, (although settled by the association of teachers,) permit 
me to relate a little of my experience in that particular, through 
the medium of your valuable magazine. It may possibly suggest a 
method for furthering the proposition. I must confess, it appears 
to me improper to teach arithmetic on the Lord’s day. Notwith- 
standing it is a fact that many Sabbath scholars know nothing 
about figures, and it is to be lamented that many of their parents and 
guardians are entirely regardless about that useful science ; the 
want of which, deprives numbers from obtaining a decent livelihood 
in large cities and villages. Such persons are necessarily, in many 
instances, compelled to draw out their lives in penury, and not un- 
frequently in abject poverty. A knowledge of the word of God 
may be conducive of the soul’s eternal happiness, while the 
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knowledge of figures is not necessary for salvation; yet it is un- 
questionably indispensable for the greater part of employments in 
a civil community. Works of necessity and mercy are lawful on 
the Sabbath day, but it becomes us cautiously to consider how far 
we may extend the meaning of those words, otherwise we may run 
into many errors by subverting their design. But Sabbath scholars 
may, yes, can be taught arithmetic. For it has been successfully 
done in the following manner: 

About fifteen years ago, it pleased the Lord, in his providence, 
to direct my feet into a Sunday school, belonging to the Society un- 
der the direction of the venerable and excellent old man, Rev. 
Rowland Hill, in the vicinity of London. The Superintendents 
time, on business days, was principally occupied in a Banking 
House—the Assistant Superintendent was a Mechanic—some of 
the Teachers were Merchants, some Clerks, one a Letter Carrier, 
&c.; composed of Baptists, Episcopalians, Independents, &c. &c. 
On a moderate calculation, at least one third of the scholars, had 
no other means of instruction in writing and arithmetic, than what 
they received from the Teachers, and yet many of them obtained a 
more thorough acquaintance with figures than a majority of the gen- 
tlemen who taught them. 

Two or three of the Teachers volunteered their services to in- 
struct them, on Tuesdays and Fridays in the evening, from six till 
eight o’clock during the winter season, and from half past five 
until half past six in the mornings, during the summer. The 
scholars were required only to find their own writing books—all 
other expenses, such as slates, pencils, pens, ink, &c. were defrayed 
by the Society. All meetings were opened and closed by prayer 
and singing. 

A few years since, I had the pleasure, also, of being connected 
with a Sunday school in the city of New-York—this was for colour- 
ed scholars, where most of them depended entirely on Sunday 
schools for their instruction. Here we introduced writing and ci- 

hering, on two evenings in the week, a short time previous to my 
leaving the city. Whether it be still persevered in, I am totally 
unable to say, yet I hope it may be, knowing they had a few gene- 
rous, faithful, and pious teachers over them. I cannot now sub- 
scribe myself as immediately connected in a school, but as a 
LOOKER-ON. 


Utica, (N.¥.) March 16, 1825. 


ON SCHOLARS UNITING IN THE CELEBRATION OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 


I examined the pages of your Magazine with particular care, to 
find some remarks on the scholars uniting in the usual celebrations 
of Sunday School Anniversaries, and anticipated finding some no- 
tice of a subject of such prominent interest, especially in the late 
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numbers, before the approaching season in which they are held. If 
am surprised and disappointed that nothing on this point has yet 
been presented to your numerous readers, with the exception of an 
article extracted from the 9th No. of the Sunday School Magazine, 
lately published in New-York, entitled, “ Remarks on Anniversa- 
ries.’ ‘The writer seems to speak with confidence and experience, 
in favour of a procession, and panic meeting of the members of 
the Society, Teachers and Scholars, on such occasions. He justly 
observes that “a bias towards the side of virtue is gained, and a 
pleasing and useful influence is obtained over the scholars where- 
ver such practices have prevailed :” and that so far from proving inju- 
rious in their tendency “ the frequency of such public (though unos- 
tentatious) celebration of religious societies, seem to renovate the 
drooping zeal of the Christian heart, and strengthen the hands of 
the benevolent. Even the banners and badges, by which the 
schools have been distinguished on these occasions, may be inno- 
cently indulged, being in accordance with juvenile minds and feel- 
ings, and every way cal@ulated to enlist their hearts in a cause, of 
which their judgments cannot as yet have formed any correct esti- 
mate of its value and usefulness. ‘The Sabbath schovls being a sys- 
tem of reform for eradicating the moral evils of society, those who 
are the proper objects of its benevolence are naturally opposed to 
control ; they must be allured to that virtuous counsel to which 
they are no ways disposed, and ingeniously enticed to the salutary 
influence to which they are so averse.” It has been found that 
' these celebrations excite the youthful heart to honourable and cor- 
rect feelings; and in conclusion, the same writer observes, “ Ma- 
ny is the child on whom the prospect of being honourably entitled to 
participate in the Annual Sunday School procession, produces a 
moral restraint, preventing him from mean and unbecoming con- 
duct, that might soon lead to baseness ; not a few of the most vi- 
cious are restricted in their evil practices by the same influence, 
while to those who are of a purer cast of character, it proves a source 
of anticipated delight, that stimulates them to farther advance- 
ments in the paths of wisdom and virtue.” 

In searching the index of seven volumes of the London Sunday 
School Teachers’ Magazine, I find not a single article on this to- 
pic, though, from various reports, it seems ever to have been the 
eustom there, to assemble the scholars at their Sunday School An- 
niversaries, and from the fact that no objection has been made to the 
practice, it may be inferred that the custom has received the sanc- 
tion of experience. By inserting a few brief extracts from some of 
their reports, I think your readers will be informed and gratified, 
particularly with an account of the earliest Sunday School celebra- 
tion, under the direction of their Founder, Robert Raikes. 

The following is extracted from the letter of William M. Pitt, 
Esq. M. P. and F. R. S. to the London S. 8S. Society, reporting 
a S. S. Union, established on the coast of Dorsetshire, Eng. The 
district consists of Pu:beck, with the boroughs of Wareham and 
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Corfe-Castle, in length 10 miles, and 8 in breadth. From al/ the 
towns and villages the schools attended at the Anniversary. ‘The 
report states, “ once in are (in the month of June,) we pro- 
pose to collect the children of all the schools at Corfe-Castle, the cen- 
tre of the district: such a meeting took place the 22nd of August last, 
a sermon was preached on this occasion, and a collection of between 
thirty and forty pounds was taken at the church door: seven hun- 
dred and fifteen children attended, with their teachers at the head 
of each school, and after divine service walked in procession from 
the church to the castle, where a dinner was prepared for them on 
the green, the old surrounding ramparts being crowded with spec- 
tators.”’ 

The first anniversary of the Sheffield Sunday School Union, is 
thus noticed in the report of that Institution for 1813: “ Monday 
was a day of PS that will be remembered throughout the 
present generation, and recorded to the next, as one of the bright- 
est and happiest in the lives of those who took part in its innocent 
and animating festivity. In the morning,*the children belongin 
to eight Sunday schools, amounting to upwards of three thousand. 
went in procession to the Methodist chapel in Norfolk street, which 
they and their teachers filled with the most numerous, and perhaps 
the most lovely and interesting audience that ever was assembled 
within its walls. A very impressive and affecting sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Gilbert, classical tutor of Rotherham Aca- 
demy. ‘Those who witnessed that spectacle, and heard that dis- 
course, can no more describe than they can forget the emotions of 
their hearts. The young were delighted with the honour put upon 
them, and the old were melted into tears to teok prospectively up- 
on so good a number of the future fathers and mothers, and mas- 
ters and servants, of this great town, assembled on such an occa- 
sion, under the care of faithful persons, whose pleasant duty is to 
teach them to remember their Creator in the days of their youth.” 

The motto on the tickets, for admission to this meeting, was the 
following very appropriate text, “ Consider one another to provoke 
unto love, and to good works.” 

The following is an account of the anniversary of the Methodist 
Schools, London, in 1815: 

“On entering St. James’ Park by the parade, I was agreeably 
surprised to find it filled, not with men trained to arms, and march- 
ing to the sound of fife and drum, the usual occupants of that place, 
but with a large number of children, “training up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” and marching, if not in equal order, 
with more cheerful hearts. ‘These children, in number upwards of 
Two Thousand, belonging to six Sunday schools, established and 
supported by the Wesleyan Methodists, in the western part of the 
metropolis, according to annual custom had assembled at their re- 
spective schools, and walked in procession to the Park, where the 
whole of them met on the parade, at nine o’clock, and to the phi- 
lanthropic mind presented a most gratifying scene. From the 
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Park they proceeded, in an extended line and orderly manner, to 
China Terrace Chapel, where a very appropriate address was deli- 
vered, and in conclusion, some lines ‘On the Origin of Sunday 
Schools,’ from the ‘Sunday School Repository,’ were repeated by 
one of the moniters ; and, the hymn called ‘ Harvest Home,’ be- 
ing sung by all the children, a little boy repeated very correct- 
ly, the parable of the ‘Wheat and the Tares.’ The whole ar- 
rangement and execution reflect credit on the conductors, and it is 
to be hoped the beneficial effects will be seen for years to come.” 

Precedents like these, with the laudable sentiments expressed in 
regard to them, should have due influence in the consideration of 
this subject, which it seems necessary to discuss, because such a 
custom has never been generally adopted by the Societies of Ame- 
rican Sunday Schools. T think it is owing to the want of a personal, 
and familiar acquaintance with the subject, that renders quarterly 
meetings, and even the anniversaries of these Societies, so dull and 
uninteresting, and very rarely favoured with a numerous attend- 
ance. Some measures, therefore, should be taken to nny sub- 
ject home to the public mind, for which no better plan can be adopt- 
ed, than an annual exhibition of the scholars, and suitable exerci- 
ses, where they may be assembled. I think it would attract the 
public attention to the Institution, and lead to an investigation of its 
merits. ‘The delightful spectacle that such a procession and as- 
semblage would present, could not but interest, and _— prove the 
very means of exciting a popular feeling in their behalf, highly fa- 
vourable to their success. 

In a recent communication, from the acting Superintendent of 
common Schools, such celebrations are recommended to be prac- 
ticed by the primary Schools of the State of New-York. As his 
remarks are judicious, and bear on the subject under consideration, 
I subjoin them. “ The practice of annual celebrations in semina- 
ries of learning, is well known to be almost universal in the high- 
er institutions, and their importance and influence may be estima- 
ted by the fact, that in the highest universities and colleges they 
are held in the most consideration, and receive the most attention. 
But it would be superfluous to enlarge on this subject, or to enter 
into a detail of the particular benefits resulting from these celebra- 
tions: every man of reflection instantly perceives them; and ever 
thing in his own bosom involuntarily rises up to sanction them.” 
In adverting to the difficulties of establishing them, he remarks that 
these obstacles “are easily removed. 4 little spirit and a little re- 
solution effects it. ‘The proof is at hand; and it is conclusive. Iv 
HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE.” An account is then given of a celebra- 
tion that took place at Salem, Washington County, New- York, 
which states that “the assemblage was numerous beyond all ex- 
pectation. From one school, 6 miles distant, 70 attended. ‘The 
spectators were also numerous, reward books were distributed, and 
the whole day was a day of animated satisfaction, and the benefits 
of it on the schools, will doubtless be great and long felt. The 
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plan, would be hi useful, and I should rejoice to see them plan- 
ned and executed. I have discovered many excellent results from 
them among the children of our own ty who have repeatedly 
rticipated in the anniversaries of the New-York Sunday School 
Jnion Society. I have often followed with delight, the fraternal 
and sister bands of Sunday Scholars, as they, with glad countenan- 
ces, and delighted hearts walk in their annual procession; and I 
have listened, with most grateful feelings, as they raised the hymn 
of gratitude, with united voices, for the mercies they enjoyed— 
teachers and patrons catching the kindred glow of love so pure, 
sung “with melody in their hearts, giving thanks to God.” I have 
often contemplated the beautiful scenery of our hamlets and villa- 
ges, as they poured forth their glad crowds of Sabbath Scholars, on 
some joyful anniversary :—pleasant to them, at their vernal day of 
life, is each return of the festivity, that gives a new charm to the 
fields of spring: doubtless too, its pleasing incidents, would be the 
interesting, innocent theme of many a winter’s eve; and the young 
heart would feel redoubled interest in the Sunday School, and be 
prompted to renewed diligence, while they were privileged to anti- 
cipate an annual celebration, so congenial to their juvenile feelings. 
[ sincerely hope, that the hints here given by a friend and servant 
of Sunday Schools, long engaged in them, may be duly improved, 
and that the ensuing joyful season of anniversaries, will give a new 
impulse to the energies of Christians in behalf of Sunday Schools. 
Let the pious festivities, in every part of our fair and happy land, 
prove “a beacon and a blaze to call forth from the mountain and 
the plain—from the hamlet and the farm-house—from the coasts of 
the sea, and the great cities,’? Sunday Schools and Teachers in bat- 
tle array against the kingdom of darkness, with love, and faith, and 
hope, to accomplish, more and more, the blessed purpose of God in 
building up the kingdom of the “ Prince of Peace,” that there may 
be war no longer, and the kingdom shall be of the saints of the 
Most High, and righteousness, and peace shall be established for- 
ever! A SupeRINTENDENT. 


thought was a fee one.” Sunday School Celebrations, on this 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL QUERIES. 


In order to prevent Sabbath scholars from intermingling with the 
scenes of prodigality and vice, and its concomitant vices, any 
practised on the Fourth of July, I would beg leave to ask, (throug 
the Magazine,) the Sabbath school Teachers, throughout the Uni- 
ted States,— 

No. 4.— What is the most profitable way for Teachers and Scho- 
lars to celebrate the day of Independence ? 

Hoping an answer will be given by some of your numerous Cor- 
respondents, | am yours, &c. Z. 

tica, (N.Y) 
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DEATH OF A SUNDAY SCHOLAR ON THE FIELD OF RATTLE. 


The following very interesting anecdote we think exhibits in a 
more striking light than we have ever before witnessed, the true 
source of that success and efficacy of Sunday schools in “ turning 
many to righteousness,” which has marked their progress, even the 
teachings of the word. It may be remarked that in every case 
where we have had the privilege of recording the excellent effects 
of Sabbath school teaching, it has been among those who have had 
the sacred text rendered familiar to their minds, by reciting, or 
perusing the holy Scriptures, which thus continually exhibits the 
same excellency of character in the sacred volume, as given by 
prophets and apostles, that it is “ able to make wise unto satva- 
rion,” and “ to give light to the understanding.” ‘The encourag- 
ing circumstances of this anecdote, selected from the London Sun- 
day School Teachers’ Magazine, are so worthy of notice, that we 
press it upon the attention of Sunday school teachers, beseeching 
them to faint not, nor be weary in well doing, and we would par- 
ticularly direct them to the excellent reflections that close the 
cheering account. 3 

A boy belonging to a Sunday school in a country village was so re- 
fractory, so vicious, and so lost to every thing that was decorous 
and good, that it was necessary he should be expelled the school. 
As he grew in years, the evil propensities of his mind manifested 
thibnintlves in multiplied acts of dissipation. At length he enlisted 
for a soldier, and went abroad to serve in a foreign country, leaving 
behind him a pious and affectionate mother, to mourn over the 
follies and vices of her depraved son. After a considerable lapse 
of time, a pious man residing at the same place, was about ae out 
as a sergeant to join the regiment to which this youth belonged. He, 
knowing both the mother and the son, and supposing the old wo- 
man might wish to communicate through him some message to her 
son, waited upon her preparatory to setting out on his journey. He 
found her the subject of heavy affliction, and confined to her bed. 
He introduced to her notice the object of his visit, and the old 
woman had only one boon te bestow—had only one request to make 
to her rebellious son. The boon was a Bible. The request, that 
for the sake of his poor dying mother he would read at least one 
verse each day. The sergeant departed. He arrived in the foreign 
land to which he was destined, and there he found the former Sun- 
day school scholar as wicked a man, as he had been aboy. He lost 
no time in making known to him his mother’s request. The ser- 
jeant said to him, “ I am the bearer of the last gift, and the last 
wish of your poor mother.”” “What!” said he, “is she dead 
then?” “She was not,” replied the sergeant, “ when I left Eng- 
land, but I think there cannot be any doubt that she is dead before 
this. Here,” said he “ is a Bible (giving it him) which your mother 
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has sent you, and she has only one request to make of you, and that 
is, that for her sake you will read one verse a-day at least.”—« O,”’ 
said he, “ if it is only one verse, here goes.”” He opened the Bible 
—he looked—he paused :—* Well,” said he, this is strange, that 
the first verse that caught my eye should be the only one I ever 
learnt to read in the Sunday school. ‘ Come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’”” He began to 
inquire who “ me’? was; and the pious sergeant, like Philip of old, 
spoke to him of Jesus. From this period a manifest change was 
observable in his conduct. It was not a very long time after this cir- 
cumstance, that the regiment to which he belonged was engaged in 
battle. When the conflict was over, the sergeant before mentioned 
walked over the field of blood, and discovered his late pupil lying 
under a tree a corpse. The Bible was opened at the passage before 
quoted, on which he had reposed his dying head, and its sacred pages 
a were soaked through with his blood.”’ Its cheering invitation had 
doubtless been the exercise of his dying faith, and the meditation of 
that divine record had consoled and sanctified him, being to him “ a 
rod and a staff’? through the valley of the shadow of death; and 
in this manner it may ni leased God to counsel him by his wis- 
dom, and after that receive him into glory. 

“ Thus terminated the life of one Sunday scholar, over whom, per- 
haps, a teacher had many times sighed— ‘Ah! I have laboured in 
vain, I have spent my strength for nought.’? But cease these hasty 
y and discouraging conclusions. If the vision tarry, let us wait for it, 
if and above all, let us learn from this circumstance the importance 

of endeavouring to teach the children the import of what they read. 

Let us be concerned to render it not needfint foc our youths to ask 

in future years who that‘ me’ is, that is graciously revealed in the 

Scriptures ; but embracing all the opportunities we possess of in- 

troducing his character and offices to their notice, may we avail 

| ourselves of them, in the hope that the divine blessing may be poured 

| out upon our labours; and that the children captivated by his ex- 

cellences, far from turning aside to crooked paths, may be led to 

exclaim, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go but unto ¢hee, for thou hast 
the words of erexNAL LIFE.’ ” 























; “ The influence of Sabbath schools is seen in a country noted for 
te its rebellion. In the counties of Antrim, Armagh, and Londonder- 
4 ry, in Ireland, the number of children educated in Sabbath schools 
i is to the whole population as 1 to 12. These are peaceable and 
quiet counties. In the county of Limerick the proportion of Sab- 
bath school children is to the whole population as 1 to 977! This 
f county is but too well known for its atrocities and murders. Says 
5" an Irish gentleman— There have above 150,000 children, and 
7,000 adults, entered the schools of the Hibernian Society since its 
formation—and I have never heard of one scholar, who has been 
educated by us, being arraigned for any crime.’ A parallel is not 
to be found on the record of any institution.” 
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ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI. 


Our last communication from these 
states is of a highly pleasing charac- 
ter, and we shall gratify our readers 
with an account of the success of Sun- 
day schools in that quarter. 

The Rev. J. M. Peck writes thus : 

“I spent the month of November 
in visiting the counties in this state 
where societies had been formed, to 
prevent discouragement, and to pro- 
cure returns from the schools, of the 
progress made, and every where I 
found a growing disposition to pa- 
tronize and extend the system. 
Schools have been established in set- 
tlements where not an individual be- 
fore had even seen one in operation, 
or scarcely ever heard of the name.” 

He then gives a statement of the 
scholars’ progress, and refers us to 
the papers from which we have given 
below, a more full account. He then 
adds : 

“ Some instances of serious impres- 
sion have come to my knowledge, 
and in most cases the conduct of the 
scholars has been serious and respect- 
ful. There is now an African school 
in St. Louis, taught in the vestry of 
the Baptist church, by a coloured 
man, who bids fair to become a use- 
ful exhorter, or preacher amongst 
his own colour. Could not the Ame- 
rican S. S. Union afford a few tickets 
and books to this school as a gratuity ? 
Testaments can be furnished by the 
Missouri Bible Society, but tickets 
and books are procured with great 
difficulty. About sixty attend this 
school, many of whom are slaves, and 
all are poor. 

“it is intended to open the Sun- 
day school campaign early in the 
spring, by an attempt to form a Sun- 
day School Union for Illinois and Mis- 
souri, auxiliary to the American Sun- 
day School Union, and the first Sab- 
bath in March has been spoken of as 
the time for such a meeting in St. 
Louis, which would be the centre of 
its operations. The county societies 
vam | in existence, and such as may 
hereafter be formed, which will be 
connected with and make returns to 
this Union, and the several schools 
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in each county be under the patron- 
age of the county society. When 
this is effected, a system will be form- 
ed, which may be kept up and en- 
larged without the difficulties that 
now attend our efforts. I contem- 
plate that each of these societies will 
yet subscribe for as many copies of 
the American Sunday School Maga- 
zine as there are schools under its 
care, and thus every school will be 
furnished with a copy which will cir- 
culate through the families that send 
to it. A list of subscribers already 
obtained, (sixteen in number) is ap- 
pended to this communication. 

“Were I personally acquainted 
with the Managers of the American 
Surday School Union, I would not 
hesitate to press upon their considera- 
tion the importance of an agency for 
a limited time in this country. To 
those who are acquainted only with 
the old and thickly populated settle- 
ments of the Atlantic states, where 
the manners and character of the po- 
pulation have long been formed, 
where week day schools and Sabbath 
exercises exert their powerful influ- 
ence, it is not easy to conceive of the 
vast importance of Sabbath school 
instruction. In the Atlantic states 
you are grafting the Sabbath school 
system upon the old stock of moral 
and religious institutions. Here we 
are planting them as nurseries, out 
of which the materials of society are 
to be formed. There you have 
preaching every Sabbath in almost 
every congregation. Here the peo- 
ple think they are well off if they 
visit the sanctuary once in the month, 
for in but few settlements is preach- 
ing enjoyed oftener. Individual ef- 
fort may do something towards bring- 
ing schools into operation, but these 
efforts must be partial and limited un- 
der existing circumstances.” 


From the summary of the Report 
in the Pittsburg Recorder, taken 
from the Edwardsville paper (which 
has not reached us) we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

Till within the last year, but little 
exertion was used to establish Sab-— 
bath schools in Illinois and Missouri, 
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and the attempts which were made 
were attended only with partial suc- 
cess. In 1818, a school, for the in- 
struction of blacks, was opened in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and followed with 
the most beneficial effects. In 1819, 
a Sunday school society was organiz- 
ed at St. Louis, by a number of gen- 
tlemen, and schools were opened for 
children, and kept up the following 
summer. About the same time a Fe- 
male benevolent society was organiz- 
ed at St. Charles, which soon com- 
menced Sunday school labours, and 
has continued them with zeal and 
success. The Methodist Sunday 
school society for children of all de- 
nominations has been in operation at 
St. Louis for two seasons, and made 
some progress. 

The writer of the account does not 
know exactly at what time Sabbath 
school instruction commenced in Illi- 
nois; but supposes exertions were 
made in Madison county as early as 
1820. A Sabbath school existed at 
Lebanon in 1821, and one was taught 
with good effect at Vandalia, the seat 
of government, in 1822, and 1823. In 
the latter season, a school at Jersey 
Prairie, Morgan Co. made very dis- 
tinguished progress in Scriptural re- 
citations and serious deportment. 
Great difficulties were encountered. 
These arose from the carelessness of 
parents, the want of competent and 
faithful teachers, the fluctuating state 
of society, the interruptions of the 
sickly season, and the entire want of 
the necessary furniture, as class pa- 
pers, tickets, premiums, and books. 

In 1824, more direct and systema- 
tic attempts were made to awaken 
public spirit, concentrate the ener- 
gies of Christians, provide funds, and 
bring about a complete system of Sab- 
bath school operations in Ulinois and 
Missouri. By diffusing intelligence 
relative to these institutions, by pub- 
lic discourses on the subject, and by 
other means, the public mind was 
aroused, and the result was the es- 
tablishment of schools to a considera- 
ble extent. Societies were formed 
for establishing schools in the coun- 
ties of Sangamo, Morgan, Greene, 
Madison, and St. Clair, in Illinois. 

1, The Sunday school society in 
Greene, originated on the second Sab- 











bath in April, and has three schools 
connected with it, which are located 
at Carollton, Mrs. Pierson’s, and 
Mount Pleasant. 

2. The Madison County Society was 

organized on the second Sabbath of 
May, and formed five schools, which 
were located at Alton, Ebenezer, 
Merula, one at each, and two at Ed- 
wardsville, one of which was an Af- 
rican school. 
- 3. Sangamo Sabbath School Society 
was organized at Springfield on the 
third Sabbath of May, and brought in- 
to existence eleven schools, which 
were located at Springfield, Lower 
Sugar Creek, Lick-Creek, Upper Su- 
gar Creek, Fancy Creek, Roger’s Set- 
tlement, Spring Creek, Clary’s Grove, 
Rock-Creek, Lower Spring Creek, 
and Lewistown, the last of which is 
in Fulton County. 

4. Sunday School Societu of Morgan 
County. This society has four schools, 
located at Jersey Prairie, Deaton’s 
Mill, Diamond Grove, and down the 
Mauvaisterre, 

5. St. Clair Sunday School Society 
was organized on the fourth Sabbath 
in June, and has five schools, some 
of which have made excellent pro- 
gress. They are established at Shi- 
loh, Alexander’s Settlement, Pad- 
field’s Settlement, Belleville, and 12 
Mile Prairie. 

In several other counties, where no 
societies have been organized, schools 
have been formed, and kept up by 
spirited individuals, one at Hillsbo- 
rough, Montgomery county ; two in 
Burnt Prairie Settlement, White and 
Wayne counties; two in Edwards 
county, one at Albion, and the other 
at Barney’s Prairie; and one or two 
more about the 7 Mile Prairie, White 
county. 

In Ulinois, (it appears from the ac- 
count,) there are five county socie- 
ties: Ist, Greene—schools 3, scho- 
lars 68, verses, kc. recited, 8102. 2d, 
Madison—schools 5, scholars 165, ver- 
ses recited 7000. 3d, Sangamo— 
schools 11, scholars 293, verses 28,429. 
4th, Morgan—schools 4, scholars in 3 
schools 98, verses 14,268. Sth, St. 
Clair—schools 5, scholars 140, verses 


|} 6000.—The independent schools are 


7, scholars 283, probable number of 
verses recited 18,000,—Total schools 
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35, scholars 1047, verses recited 
$2,441.—In these there have been 
employed about 125 teachers and su- 
perintendents. 

In Missouri, Sabbath schools have 
been formed at St. Louis, St. Charles, 
and in Pike, Howard, and Madison 
counties, supposed to amount to ten 
schools, and 300 scholars, who have 
recited about 50,000 verses, answers 
of catechisms, &c. 

The writer of the statement consi- 
ders the friends of Sunday school in- 
struction as having abundant cause of 
rejoicing on account of the success 
of their partial attempts to improve 
the minds and morals of the rising 
generation. And he respectfully sug- 
gests that a meeting be held at St. 
Louis early this spring, to concert 
measures of operation, and form a 
General Sunday School Union for Mis- 
souri and Illinois, auxiliary to the 
American Sunday School Union, 





LONG RUN SABBATH SCHOOL, 


The first report of this school (not 
auxiliary to the A. S. S. U) formed 
last year, has appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Recorder. The school has 
been conducted by 12 managers, 2 
superintendents, and 13 teachers, 
who, we are happy to say, have mani- 
fested a particular interest in its pros- 
perity, bien their constant attend- 
ance and punctual discharge of duty. 
The number of children enrolled is 
133, of whom from 80 to 100 gene- 
rally attended. The exercises were 
reciting portions of Scripture, Psalms 
and Hymns, the shorter and lesser 
catechisms. The verses of Scripture, 
Psalms and Hymns, recited in this 
school, amounted in all to 44,720. 
The catechisms are omitted by rea- 
son of the minutes not specifying the 
exact number, A great number of 
the children in our school have mani- 
fested considerable anxiety to im- 
prove, and ought to be encouraged 
tor their proficiency; one of whom 
recited in Scripture and Psalms 4406 
verses, asecond 4,015, a third 3,059, 
a fourth 2,949. Of the four mention- 
ed, three were males and one female. 
We have reason to hope that many 
of the children here have derived 
much advantage from being favoured 
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with such an institution; and that 
those of them who may attain riper 
years, will look back with joy to for- 
mer days when they recited lessons 
in the Sabbath school— Whatever has 
a tendency to promote the cause of 
Christ’s kingdom, the interest and 
salvation of immortal souls, must be 
gratifying to the friends of Zion. The 
managers and teachers in this school 
feel conscious, that the good done in 
such an institution immeasurably ex- 
ceeds the exertion and industry which 
is devoted toit. By experience, we 
find that, in order to the continuance 
of such an institution, prudence and 
industry are absolutely necessary, as 
well as perseverance, and, without 
them the honourable cause must sink. 
Those who are conscious that every 
day is advancing them nearer to their 
final and solemn destination, when 
they must mingle with their kindred 
dust, will not be disposed to say that 
they have done too much, or regret 
that they have spenta portion of their 
time here below on the Lord’s day, 
in attending to little children. Christ 
had a particular respect for children 
—and shall we neglect them, and 
manifest that we have no concern for 
their precious souls? Many children, 
who have attended Sabbath schools, 
are gone to their eternal home, and 
others are about to follow them—Let 
us then renew our exertion. Let us 
be much engaged in behalf of the 
youth. Let parents pray more fer- 
vently for their dear children, and 
plead with God to season their hearts 
early with grace, and make them 
meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light. Let teachers double their 
diligence, and be faithful unto death, 
that they may receive a crown of 


glory. 
Amos Friemrne, Sec’y. 
March 7th, 1825. 





SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT. 


New Haven, Con.—The Monthly 
Concert of Prayer for Sabbath schools 
is observed, and continues to increase 
in interest among us. 

We believe that there are few, if 
any, in this city, who take any inter- 
est in the subject, who entertain any 
fears that the observance of this con- 
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cert, will lessen the interest that is | 
felt in that for missions ; indeed we 
have no doubt but that those who are 
most desirous for the success of the 
former, are the most feelingly alive 
to the interests of the latter. Wedo 
not find that the frequency of our 
approaches to the throne of — for 

é prosperity of such kindred ob- 
jects, has any tendency to weaken 
our desires for the general extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The meeting on the second Mon- 
day of March was well attended and 
pleasant. The room was filled by 
teachers, parents, and other friends 
of the institution: several interesting 
articles were read from the Sunday 
School Teachers’ Magazine, which, 
with the relation of some interesting 
facts, showing the happy consequen- 
ces of Sabbath school instruction 
among our own children, were well 
calculated to encourage the hearts of 
all who desire the welfare of the ri- 
sing generation, A. 

To the information given by our 
correspondent we add the following 
from the Religious Intelligencer, pub- 
lished at New Haven. 

“ The answers to several questions 
which had been given to children of 
the school, were communicated to 
the meeting, which discovered un- 
common knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Children of eight, ten and 
eleven years of age, being required 
to exhibit proofs of the authenticity 
of the Scriptures; of the goodness 
and power of God, and of the Divine 
character of the Saviour, discovered 
a knowledge of the Bible, that sur- 
prised those who had been long in 
the school of Christ—and would have 
confounded an infidel, if anv had been 
present, or have opened the eyes of 
a blind Socinian, that he might have 
seen the true character of Christ. 

** Much interest was added to the 
meeting by the unexpected arrival of 
the Rev. Mr. Osgood, who has been 
engaged for several years in estab- 
lishing Sunday schools and Bible 
classes, and libraries in our new set- 
tlements, and in Canada, and who is 
now on his way to England, for the 
purpose of procuring funds and books 
to accomplish his benevolent designs. 
Mr. Osgood stated that there were 








now four Sabbath School Unions in 
Canada. That about 600/. was con- 
tributed and expended the last year. 
That the Chief Justice of the Pro- 
vince, was a warm patron of Sunday 
schools, and had recommended the 
subject to the Grand Jury, as worthy 
of their patronage. He also gave an 
account of revivals of religion at Lock- 
port, Sackett’s Harbour, and several 
other places near the Lakes—show- 
ing that the Lord is extending the 
borders of Zion, and strengthening 
her stakes.” 





Connecticut Sunday School Union.— 
The Sabbath school of the Second 
Ecclesiastical Society of Milford, has 
become Auxiliary to the Connecticut 
Sunday School Union. The number 
of schools now connected with this 
Union is thirteen. 

NOTICE.—Sabbath school socie- 
ties in this state, who wish to unite 
with this society, will please to send 
their reports for the past year with- 
out delay, post paid, to the Secretary 
of the Connecticut Sunday School 
Union, in New Haven—in order that 
they may appear in the annual report 
of the American Sunday School Uni- 
on, which will be published in May 
next. 





LETTER FROM N. YORK TO THE EDITOR. 


The Association of Teachers, on the 
16th inst. held their monthly meeting, 
(which occurs on the third Wednes- 
day in each month) at the school 
room under the Lutheran church, in 
Walker street. We mention the usual 
time and place, that strangers, visiting 
New York, who are interested in Sun- 
day schools, may avail themselves of 
such opportunities to attend a Sun- 
day school meeting, the design of 
which is to contribute to the improve- 
ment and utility of ali Sunday school 
societies. Besides the usual local con- 
cerns of their own schools the teach- 
ers discuss, every month, questions 
interesting to all engaged in these in- 
stitutions, and calculated greatly to 
interest and improve them in the 
practical duties connected with their 
office as Sunday school teachers. 
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is much to be regretted that such as- |! suits of this holy and heavenly em- 


sociations are not generally formed, 
and that those already established are 
not better attended by the conductors 
of the schools, The meeting of the 
16th inst. was not well attended, ow- 
ing to the great inclemency of the 
weather. The committee appointed 
to report on the subject of debate, 
which was, “ What are the duties of 
S. S. Visiters ?” reported briefly, to 
the following effect. That the mem- 
bers of the visiting committee should 
attend the school in their course, re- 
gularly, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
should inspect the records of the 
school and the several classes, give 
out the monthly question for proof, 
(where that excellent planis adopted) 
and on the last Sabbath of his course, 
distribute rewards, and address the 
scholars and teachers of the school. 
At the close of the report, it was 
moved and carried, that the discus- 
sion ‘of the question be postponed till 
the meeting in April. Before the 
close of the meeting many sugges- 
tions were offered relative to the man- 
ner of conducting the approaching 
anniversary in May. It was generally 
thought that some temporary arrange- 
ment in the open fields, such as “ the 
Park” or “ Battery,” would be pre- 
ferable to the arrangements of for- 
mer years; it was also suggested, that 
a tract of a local character, prepared 
for the occasion, should be distribu- 
ted. The following question was filed 
for future discussion. ‘ What method 
2¢ best calculated to render the teacher’s 
visits to the houses of the children use- 
The schools 
reported at this meeting were enjoy- 
ing their usual success and prosperity. 

Sabbath School Concert-—This 
meeting was held in the Methodist 
Church in Duane street. The exer- 
cises were very similar to former 
meetings. Sunday school anecdotes 
were read from the London Teachers 
Magazine, and an Essay on Self Exam- 
ination, and also the 34th Psalm. Two 
appropriate Hymns were sung. An 
address was given by ‘* 2 Stranger” 
evidently much interested for Sunday 
schools. By afew plain and convinc- 
‘ng arguments, he stated their utility 
and in the strongest terms condemn- 
ed such as were inactive in the pur- 


} 
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ployment, and thought indifference 
to their interest was highly criminal, 
and opposition, (which he thought 
could scarcely exist) might be said to 
be satanic. 

The church, on this occasion, was 


| well filled, and we were particularly 








delighted in beholding a number of 
the Sunday scholars of the schools in 
the vicinity. This was by previous 
arrangement, and it will prove a hap- 
py means of interesting the public, 
as well as the children themselves. 





CANADA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


We have received a copy of the Sd 
Report of this institution, presented 
at their annual meeting at Montreal, 
on the 14th of February, 1825. From 
this document we learn that in 31 
schools there are 1444 scholars; in 
26 schools the number of pupils is not 
stated, and a “ considerable” number 
of schools are mentioned in such ge- 
neral terms, that we are not able to 
form any idea of their numbers. We 
presume, the number of see in the 
57 schools above mentioned, is about 
2200, and that the whole number in 
the Canadas is not less than 3000. 

The committee recommend the ob- 
servance of a Sabbath School Concert 
of Prayer, and suggest that it should 
be on the second Monday evening in 
the month. 

We would direct the attention of 
secretaries and superintendents to 
the following observations, The 
committee “ remark, that, did super- 
intendents know how much they were 
contributing to the general cause of 
Sunday schools, by rendering in a re- 
port of their several schools, they 
would not neglect it. Itis by a know- 
ledge of the prosperity of one school, 
that another 1s led to follow a similar 
example ; and thus, this continuous 
chain of incitement extends from one 
place to another until it embraces an 
extensive district. The ardour of 
first exertion continues unabated by 
a free communication with each other 
—by a knowledge that we have our 
associates contending in a similar 
cause, engaged in the same work ; 
and as “ union is power,” we there- 
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by render the event less dabiows of | 


successful and important results,’’ 

The value of a minister’s services 
are thus noticed in the report : 

**It may not be amiss to mention 
by way of incentive to others, “ to go 
and do likewise,” that the increased 
number of children, and increased ac- 
tivity of teachers is, in no small mea- 
sure, attributable to the warm interest 
which the former and present pastor 
take in its concerns by giving their 
attendance each Sabbath. It ma 
with safety be affirmed that the mi- 
nister of the gospel, from the very 
nature of his official capacity, has 
greater means within himself, for the 
advancement of these institutions 
than any other individual whatever, 
and we are sure to witness favourable 
indications wherever those means are 
brought into use.” 

“ The American Presbyterian Sun- 
day school has been established two 
years. A periodical publication de- 
voted to Sunday schools, is taken by 
this school, for the benefit of the 
teachers ; by which, much valuable 
information is obtained relative to 
these institutions; and may we not 
add, much encouragement is thereby 
derived, from the important results 
which are therein given of other 
schools. God in his infinite goodness, 
has showered down of his abundant 
mercy upon two of the female teach- 
ers of this school; and has, as we 
have good reason to believe, brought 
them out of previous darkness into 
his marvellous light.” 

The example of this school might 
well be followed by many in our coun- 
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try towns and villages, and also in 
this city, as probably not one quarter 
of the teachers ever see a periodical 
work, devoted to the interest of their 
schools. 

The following facts are encourag- 
ing . 

“A very prosperous school has 
been in existence for several years, 
kept up both winter and summer, at 
Fifty-Mile Creek, in the township of 
Salt Fleet. This is the residence of 
Mr. Wilson, the Speaker of the Com- 
mon’s House of Assembly.—His bro- 
ther is the superintendent of the 
school. ‘he speaker during the re- 
cess of Parliament, has attended the 
school, and recited portions of Scrip- 
ture to encourage others to attend 
and do likewise. He observed at a 
meeting of the Sunday School Union 
in York, “ THAT HE WAS PROUD OF BE- 
ING A SUNDAY SCHOOL scHOLAR.” No 
comment is needed upon the conduct 
and assertion of this honourable indi- 
vidual—they speak volumes.” 

** One of the Judges of the Court, 
and several Members of the Legisla- 
ture, in the territory of Michigan, 
have become members of a commit- 
tee for the management of Sunday 
schools. The judge observed, that 
he had for several years been atten- 
tive to the operations of these inter- 
esting societies, and was fully con- 
vinced of their great utility. “ Were 
it for nothing’ said he, “ but to im- 
prove the intellect of the child, I would 
support a Sunday school,” 

We may return to the report again, 
but for the present must close our 
extracts. 
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RMotices and Acknowledginents. 


Sunday School Anniversaries—The very considerable interest which has 
been excited on this subject, has called forth several communications, for 
which we have not room in the present number, A sketch of the debate on 
this subject at the Association, is also unavoidably omitted, for the same rea 
son. We hope this subject will not be lost sight of by teachers in the city, 
and that whatever measures may be adopted in relation to it, they may be 


unanimous, 


The Sabbath School Concert of Prayer—Was held at the usual place in 
Cherry, between Fifth and Sixth streets, on the Second Monday in March. 
The collection for the ‘* Sunday School Missionary Fund” amounted to ten 


dollars, 





